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boudoir hangings in an uptown house. All of the tapestry 
canvases are in demand, and these are decorated with tapestry 
dyes skillfully laid on with a brush. Queen Anne stitches are 
most in use. Anyone who understands Kensington embroidery 
will have no trouble in picking up the cross stitches character- 
istic of the Queen Anne work. Instead of outline, skeleton stitch 
is most in use. To be effective it should be shaded, and this 
requires considerable taste and skill to execute properly. In 
embroidery silks rope and cable cord still remain popular. A 
fine twisted silk, used for Kensington proper is called Royal Art. 
Couching silk looks very like a fine quality of candlewicks. It 
is quite as large and as loose in twist, but it has the fine glossy 
surface of the floss silk, 

Filo glass is the finest grade used, and it works into a surface 
as smooth and shining as the satin upon which it is used. The 
blending is all done from the background, and filo glass lends 
itself readily to this branch of art. Shaded silks and glasses are 
entirely discarded, and a woman who reproduces a bunch of 
roses or nasturtium from nature has to use more skill with her 
needle than her sister artist would require for a brush. Mono- 
tones and blended backgrounds are seen in all kinds of work, 
and the designs are a curious blending of very natural flowers 
with scroll, ribbon and wheel patterns. Coarse textures natu- 
rally require bold designs, and these are executed in heavy rope 
and cable silks, but the moleskin velvets and smooth-faced can- 
vases are ornamented with miniature figures very like the rococo 
and empire period. With this line of decoration there is bamboo 
fret- work and art mattings. Fret- work in simple design is still 
used over windows and doors, and the mattings and ingrain 
carpets come in solid colors or small patterns to match the gen- 
eral character of the furnishings. Linen and all kinds of white 
embroidery and decoration follows the general plan, but the 
woman of small means and whose time is limited has reason to 
thank her stars that it is quite the proper caper to use simple 
things and not to put much work on them either. 
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OW should we help a man 
assist or to sweeten his ac- 
quired position ? What vulgar- 
ity of vulgarities should we pro- 
d uce ? Think of the preposter- 
ous dwellings, the vulgar adorn- 
ments, given to the rich ; the 
second-hand clothing in which 
newly acquired power is wrap- 
ped. 

I need not refer to what is 
seen in San Francisco as an ex- 
ample. At home in New York 
we have more than are pleasaut to think of. I know that some 
may say that we have only what we deserve for thinking that 
we can escape, in the laws that govern art, the rules that we 
have found to hold in everything else. 

Some years ago I told you how once a purveyor of decora- 
tions for the millionaire, a great man in his line, explained to 
me how and why he had met his clients half way. ''You de- 
spise my work," he said, '"though you are too polite to say so," 
— for we were friendly in a manner, — " and yet I can say that I 
am more thoroughly in the right than those who would seek to 
give these men an artistic clothing fit for princes. Is there any- 
thing more certain than that the artist represents his age, and 
is all the greater for embodying it ? Now, that is what I do. 
You will say that my work is not deeply considered, though it is 
extremely careful in execution ; that its aims are not high ; that 
it is not sober; that it is showy, perhaps even more ; that it is 
loud, occasionally — when it is not tame ; that it shows for all it is 
worth, and is never better than it looks. And who, pray, are 
the people that live surrounded by what I make ? Are they not 
represented by what I make ? Are they are not represented by 
what I do ? Do they not want show of such a kind as can be 
easily understood, refinement that shall not remind others of a 
refinement greater than theirs, money spent largely, but showing 
for every dollar V . They want everything quick, because they 
have always been in a hurry ; they want it on time, whatever hap- 
pens, because they are accustomed to time bargains ; they want 
it advertisable, because they live by advertising ; and they grad- 



ually believe in the pretences that they made to others. They 
are not troubled by what they feel in transient, because their 
experience has been to pass on to others the things that they 
preferred not to keep. They feel suspicious of anything that 
claims or seems to be better than it looks ; is not their busi- 
ness to sell dearer than they buy 1 They must not be singular, 
because they must fit into some place already occupied. 

"I claim to have fully expressed all this of them in what I 
do, and I care little for the envious contempt of architects who 
have to employ me, and who would like to have my place and 
wield my influence. And so I reflect my clients, and my art will 
have given what they are." 

Thus the great. German rolled out his mind with the Teu- 
tonic delight at giving an appearance of pure intellect to the in- 
terested working of his will — incidentally sneering at the pea- 
cock feathers, the sad-eyed dados, the poverty stricken senti- 
mentality, half aesthetic, half shopkeeper, of his English rivals, 
or at the blunders in art Sanford White once called our "na- 
tive Hottentot style." 

Of course my German was merely using a current sophistry 
that is only worth quoting to emphasize the truth. 

Augustus, the greatest of all parvenus, did not ask of Vir- 
gil to recall in verse the cruelties of civil war. No true artist has 
ever sought to be degraded ; no worker of the Middle Ages has 
reflected the brutality of the world around him. On the con- 
trary he has appealed to its chivalry and its religion. No treach- 
erous adventurer of the Renaissance is pictured in the sunny re- 
fined architecture that was made for him. You and I know that 
art is not the attempt at reflecting others, at taking possession 
of others, who belong to themselves, but that it is an attempt at 
keeping possession of one's self. It is often a protest at what is 
displeasing and mean about us; it is an appeal to what is bet- 
ter. That is its most real value. It is an appeal to peace in 
time of brutal war, an appeal to courageous war in time of 
ignoble peace ; it is an appeal to permanent reality in presence 
of the transient. It is an attempt to rest for a moment in the 
true way. We are augurs conversing together, and we can afford 
to laugh at any respected absurdity. We know that cleverness 
is not the way to the reality ; cleverness is only man's weak sub- 
stitute for integrity, which is from God. 

Twenty-seven centuries ago the formula of all good work was 
the same as it has been since. This looking for "the thing 
itself," not for the formula to control it, enabled men who were 
great and men who were little, far down towards us, far down 
into the times of the Renaissance (until pedantry and night 
covered human freedom and integrity) to be painters or poets, 
sculptors or architects, as the occasion required, to the aston- 
ishment of our narrowed specialized vision of the last two hun- 
dred years. — The Century Magazine. 



Wood-carving has been for some time a favorite occupation 
with artistic women, and now, by the new process of wood stain- 
ing, a clever woman can transform an inexpensive basswood 
table into a beautiful little tea table resembling inlaid wood. 
Very odd, unique-shaped pieces are sought, or may be ordered 
from a cabinet-maker. The pattern is traced on the wood with 
a sharp-pointed pencil and then stained with different materials 
to different shades. A good brown stain may be made with a few 
ounces of Vandyke brown, ground to a fine powder and mixed 
with coffee. Lampblack, diluted, may be used for ebony, and 
bichromate of potash, ground and dissolved in water, makes a 
bright brown stain, which can be used only on hard wood. 
Logwood produces yellow, and dragon's blood powder stains red. 
After the pattern is well stained in the interstices of the wood 
and the centre must be stained in a lighter color. Any flat sable 
brush will answer to apply the stain, which, when finished, must 
be French polished after the outlines of the pattern have been 
traced with the finest line of lampblack. 




A Carved Pipe Rack. 
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